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PREFACE 
The famous Armory Show of 1913 introduced the 
art of Odilon Redon to the American public. His 
friend the painter Walter Pach helped organize the 
exhibition and Redon himself served as an honorary 
vice president. Represented by over 70 pastels, 
paintings and prints—more entries than any other 
contributor—his work won quick recognition and 
was purchased in larger quantity than that of any 
other artist included in the exhibition. 

Four years after Redon’s death in 1916, the Art 
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Institute of Chicago acquired from his widow a 
unique and complete collection of his graphic art, 
in all 329 impressions of some 200 etchings and 
lithographs. Thirty years later in 1950 this impor- 
tant collection was augmented by a constellation 
of 19 charcoal drawings. 

The present exhibition has been organized with 
the interest and cooperation of Mr. Carl O. 
Schniewind, Curator of Prints and Drawings at the 


Art Institute of Chicago. WILLIAM S. LIEBERMAN 
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redon: drawings and lithographs 


Odilon Redon was born in Bordeaux in 1840. As a 
youth his interest in science was encouraged by the 
botanist Armand Clavaud, who also introduced 
him to the work of such avant-garde authors as Poe, 
Baudelaire and Flaubert. 

Deeply impressed by the intricate fantasy of 
Rodolphe Bresdin whom he had met in 1862, 
Redon throughout his life regarded the older 
draughtsman as his master. Some dozen small 
etchings of the 1860’s—mostly mountain landscapes 
and medieval horsemen, detailed in composition 
and conventional in style—reveal this debt. They 
suggest little, however, of Redon’s own haunting 
vision of the next decades. 

While a soldier in the Franco-Prussian war 


Redon found ‘‘a moment where my vision was in- 


creased tenfold . . . It put an end to restless search. 
i realized my natural gifts. The slightest drawings 


' or scrawls which I had left in my portfolios assumed 


meaning. My resolve dates from this moment.” 

At the end of hostilities in 1871 Redon took up 
permanent residence in Paris. He had discovered 
himself, but not a satisfactory means of expression. 
Etching, even at times pencil drawing, constrained 
his conception—the temptation to elaborate detail 
was too great. But “around 1875 everything be- 
came clear. I discovered charcoal crayon, that 
powder which is volatile, impalpable and fugitive. 
It expressed me best and I kept to it. This ordinary 
medium, which in itself has no beauty, aided my re- 
search into the chiaroscuro of the invisible.” If the 
“austerity of black” stimulated his imagination, it 
also gave a freedom and richness to his drawing. He 
thought increasingly in pictorial terms of light and 
dark; he was gradually less absorbed by a somewhat 
dry delineation of form. 

To increase the distribution of his work Redon, 
on the advice of Fantin-Latour, turned to lithog- 


raphy. His first album, significantly entitled, Dans 
le Réve appeared in 1879. For the next twenty years 
he devoted his major energies to lithographs and 
drawings in black and white. 

In literature the mysticism and mystery of the 
Symbolist movement was at its height. Many of the 
poets and their supporters were among Redon’s 
closest friends. They saw in his graphic work a 
visual complement to their own writings, and he 
contributed illustrations to their poems and’ plays. 
{t is not surprising that many of his independent 
drawings and albums, such as Dans le Réve, Hom- 
mage a Goya, La Nuit and Songes, are also devoted to 
the obscure world of dream and night. The titles of 
these portfolios Redon regarded as “‘opening keys.”’ 
Thus the album A Edgar Poe does not illustrate Poe 
but is rather a tribute to the American who so 
strongly influenced the Symbolist movement. 

The natural sciences interested Redon not be- 
cause they had to do with phenomena but because 
they offer a passport to “‘the invisible world moving 
and palpitating around us, folding us within under 
pressures still obscure and unexplained.” “My 
originality consists,’ he said, “in putting the logic 
of the visible to the service of the invisible.” He 
observed nature minutely but always through the 
inspiration of his own mind’s eye. “I create imagi- 
nary beings in terms of material logic.”’ An exact ren- 
dition of a tree is no less wondrous than a plant with 
a human head as its flower. His microscope reveals 
a microcosm of organic life as well as a sea of float- 
ing heads and orbitless eyes. Les Origines explores a 
netherworld of pre-history, a fantastic genesis that 
Redon thought fitting to send to Pasteur on its 
issuance. 

After the publication of Les Origines the Symbolist 
critic and translator of Poe, Emile Hennequin, sug- 
gested that Redon read Flaubert’s La Tentation de 
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The Possessed, first state. (1894.) Lithograph, 14144 x 9”. 
The Art Institute of Chicago, Stickney Collection 


Saint-Antoine. “*You will find new monsters” and in- 
deed in this image-studded drama he discovered his 
greatest literary inspiration. Three series of litho- 
graphs, his most ambitious graphic work, follow 
Flaubert’s text. The apparitions emerge, however, 
from the shadows of Redon’s own vision. 

Except for a few realistic portraits of friends, 
Redon after 1900 abandoned lithography. He had 
printed over 160 black-and-whites but ‘“‘as one 
grows old, it is exhausting work because there is less 
nourishment.” Twice he had tried color lithogra- 
phy, then at its heyday in France, but felt that color 
““cheapened” the essential black-and-white char- 
acter of his prints. In his youth Redon had copied 
Delacroix; now at the age of sixty he returned to the 
vivid intensity and brilliance of color. Although 
many of the pastels and paintings rework earlier 
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The Possessed, second state. (1894.) Lithograph, 1414 x 9/4”. 


The Art Institute of Chicago, Stickney Collection 


themes, there is enchantment rather than torment 
in his reverie. To the already familiar iconography 
—dream heads, mystic apparitions, demigods and 
beasts—is added the series of flower compositions. 
It is especially in the pastels that the resplendent 
revelation of his last sixteen years unfolds. 

After Gauguin’s escape to Tahiti many younger 
painters such as Bonnard, Vuillard, Maurice Denis 
and Paul Sérusier considered Redon as a mentor. 
His affinities were rather with their literary counter- 
parts, but he accepted their tribute and encouraged 
their work. Redon himself continued in the quiet 
isolation of his own meditation. He had remained 
aloof from the visual revolution of the impression- 
ists; he was not to be influenced by their successors. 
Of the younger generation it was perhaps Matisse 
who most appreciated the lesson of Redon’s color. 
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The art of Redon exploits mental imagery rather 
than visual experience—“‘my drawings inspire and 
do not define.”” The literary nourishment of his 
contemplation is important for its understanding. 
Although the titles of many drawings have been 
lost, the lithographs bear exact and often elaborate 
captions usually printed on the same sheet as the 
design. As with latter day precursors of surrealism, 
such as de Chirico and Klee, these titles are an 


REDON: ON HIS ART 

I have developed a personal art. This I have done 
with my eyes open to the wonders of the visible 
world and, whatever the criticisms, with the thought 
of obedience to the laws of nature and of life con- 
stantly in my mind. I have done so also with love 
for those masters who initiated me into the cult of 
beauty. Art is the supreme exaltation, lofty, bene- 
ficial and sacred; it gives birth; to the dilettante it 
brings only rare delight, but for the artist it brings 
forth, in torment, new seed for a new harvest. I be- 
lieve that I have yielded docilely to the secret laws 
that have led me to create, sometimes well, some- 
times badly, but always to the best of my ability 
and following my own ideals, those works into 
which I have put my entire self. If this art runs 
counter to the art of others (which I do not believe 
to be the case), nevertheless it has made for me a 
public which time has maintained, and even some 
friendships of such quality and benefit that they are 
precious recompense to me. 


REDON: ON LITHOGRAPHY 


Scrutinizing my blacks, I find that it is especially in 
lithography that they have their integral and un- 
adulterated force . . . Black is the most essential 
color. Its exalted life comes—shall I confess—from 
the discrete and profound source of health: good 
living and rest. Or, better, let us say that on the full- 
ness of physical energy depends the heavy and vital 
ardor of charcoal . . . It conveys the very vitality of 
a being, his energy, his mind, something of his soul, 
the reflection of his sensitivity . . . 

One must respect black. Nothing prostitutes it. 
It does not please the eye and it awakens no sen- 
suality. It is the agent of the mind far more than the 


integral part of the artist’s fantasy. Well might his 
friend the poet Mallarmé be envious. When Songes 
appeared in 1891 he wrote: “In our silences you 
ruffle the plumage of reverie and night. Everything 
in this album fascinates me. What is personal in you 
issues from your dreams. Demonic lithographer, 
your invention is as profound as certain of your 
blacks! And you must know, Redon, I am jealous of 
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most beautiful color of the palette or prism. . . 

The gravity of art reacts on those whose attention 
and disposition are reflective. Even the creative 
artist realizes very well that of all his works, the one 
which reflects and reveals him best has been done in 
solitude. All genesis preserves a little shadow and 
mystery. It is in solitude that the artist feels himself 
alive with energy, in secret profundity where noth- 
ing from the mundane world disturbs or obliges him 
to disguise himself. It is there that he feels and dis- 
covers himself; he sees, finds, desires, loves and be- 
comes naturally saturated in the primary sources 
of instinct. It is there, more than anywhere else, 
that he is given the power to exalt and illuminate 
with his mind the subjects which he opens and 
reveals. . 

I believe that my imagination, with abandon and 
without restraint, took advantage of the resources 
which lithography has to offer. From first to last, 
all my prints have been the result of a curious, at- 
tentive, uneasy and passionate analysis of the power 
of expression contained in the lithograph crayon 
aided by the paper and the stone. I was astonished 
to find that artists had not developed this supple 
and rich art which obeys the subtlest impulses of the 
sensitivity. The time in which I lived was preoc- 
cupied with imitation and direct naturalism, for 
this process had not captured the inventive mind of 
fiction or tempted artists to take advantage of the 
richness of suggestion it had. Lithography stimu- 
lates and makes the unexpected appear . . . These 
strange lithographs, often sombre and abstruse and, 
let us say whose aspect does not entice, appeal on 
the contrary to minds that are silent and retain the 
rare resources of natural ingenuousness . . . Saintly 
and silent material which resurrects and is a 
medium of refuge, I owe you gentle calm! 
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A formless world where eyes floated like mollusks. (1896) Lithograph, 12144 x 87%”. Museum of 
Modern Art, New York, gift of Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
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BELOW RIGHT: The death mask sounds the funeral knell. (1882.) Lithograph, 6°, x 834”. The Art Institute o g 
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Tree. (1892.) Lithograph, 1834 x 1214”. Museum of Modern Art, 
New York, gift of Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


The Day. (1891.) Lithograph, 214 x 614”. Museum of Modern Art, 


New York, Lillie P. Bliss Collection 








Celestial Art. (1894.) Lithograph, 1214 x 1014”. Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, New York, gift of Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


Anchorite. (1870-5.) Pencil, 8 x 8”. Private collection, New York 














LEFT: Marsh Flower. (c.1885.) Charcoal, 1634 x 14”. Col- 
lection Mr. and Mrs. H. Lawrence Herring, New York 


BELOW LEFT:.. . the marsh flower, a sad and human face. (1885.) 
Lithogrz 11 x 8144”. The Art Institute of Chicago, 
Stickney Collection 


BELOW RIGHT: The Flower. (c.1885.) Charcoal, 157% x 13”. 
The Art Institute of Chicago, David Adler Collection 





riGHT: And he laid hold on the dragon, that eld serpent which is 
the Devil and Satan, and jvund him with a thousand years. (1889.) 


Lithograph, 1134 x 814", from The Apocaljpse According to 
St. John. The Brooklyn Museum, New York 


BELOW LEFT: Armor. (c.1885.) Charcoal, 19% x 15”. The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, Dick Fund 


BELOW RIGHT: Reader of the Ramayama. (c. 1885.) Charcoal, 
1944 x 1456”. The Art Institute of Chicago, David Adler 
Ccllection 
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Deatu: Mine irony surpasseth all others. (1' 






























Profile. (c. 1890.) Charcoal, 18144 x 137%”. The Art Institute The Window. (c.1885.) Charcoal, 20°, x 14%". The Art 
of Chicago, David Adler Collection Institute of Chicago, David Adler Collection 


REDON: DRAWINGS AND LITHOGRAPHS 


EXHIBITION DATES: FEBRUARY 14 TO APRIL 20, 1952 Mr. AND Mrs. ALEXANDER M. Binc, New YorK 
Drawings, nos. 8, 21 
Mr. AND Mrs. H. Lawrence HErriNG, NEw York 





The drawings and lithographs of Redon have been selected 


} from the following collections: ; ‘ 

Drawing no. 6 

Tue Art INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO Mrs. BERTHA SLATTERY LIEBERMAN, NEW YORK 
The David Adler Collection, drawings, nos. 4-5, 7, 9-13, Lithographs, nos. 49; 113 

’ 15-19 WALTER Pacu, NEw York 


Drawing, no. 22 


The Stickney Collection, lithographs, nos. 21-34, 36-37, 
Joun REwa.p, New York 


40-45, 50-52, 58, 63-64, 68-69, 71-73, 79, 82-84, 96-100, 
Drawing, no. 2 


} 102-104, 106, 114, 116-117, 120, 123, 125, 127-130 : ; 
. Jacques SELIGMANN & Co., New York 
THe BRooKLYN MuseuM ; eee 
Drawing, no. 20 


Lithographs, nos. 86-go, 92-95, 101, 105 . 
grap J I2-I9 J PrivaTE CoLtector, NEw YorK 


THe METROPOLITAN Museu ; T, NEw York . 

ETROPOLITAN | fusEUM OF ArT, NEw York Drawings, nos. 1, 3 
Drawing, no. 14 

| Lithographs, nos. 85, 118, 126 


CHECK LIST 


THE Museum oF MoperN Art, NEw York 


Lillie P. Bliss Collection Items marked with an asterisk are illustrated 
Lithographs, nos. 56, 91, 107, 109, 112 
Gift of Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. DEFINITIVE CATALOGS 
Lithographs, nos. 38-39, 46-48, 53, 57, 59-62, 65-67, J: Johnson, Una E. Ambroise Vollard éditeur, New York, 
| 70, 74-78, 80-81, 108, 110, 111, 115, 119, 121-122, 124 Wittenborn, 1944 
Given anonymously M: Mellerio, André Odilon Redon, Paris, Société pour 


Lithographs, nos. 54-55 L’Etude de la Gravure Frangaise, 1913 











DRAWINGS 

*1 Anchorite. (1870-5). Pencil, 8 x 8” 

2 Apparition. (1870-5). Pencil, 734 x 714” 

3 Lazarus. (c.1880). Charcoal, 10% x 14%” 

4 The Cauldron, (c.1880). Charcoal, 15% x 141%” 

*5, Gnome. (c.1880). Charcoal, 1814 x 1454” 
*6 Marsh Flower. (c.1885). Charcoal, 1634 x 14” 

*7 The Flower. (c.1885). Charcoal, 15% x 13” 

8 Cavalier. (c.1885). Charcoal, 20 x 14144” 

9 Druidess. (c.1885). Charcoal, 20144 x 1434” 

10 The Window. (c.1885). Charcoal, 20%% x 14°4” 

11 Saint Anthony. (c.1885). Charcoal, 2034 x 145%” 

12 The Dweller in the Tree. (c.1885). Charcoal, 1854 x 1314” 
*13 Reader of the Ramayana. (c.1885). Charcoal, 197% x 14°¢” 
*14 Armor. (c.1885). Charcoal, 194% x 15” 
15 Idol. (c.1885). Charcoal, 2034 x 1434” 
16 Phantom. (c.1885). Charcoal, 2054 x 14% 
*17 Profile. (c.1890). Charcoal, 1814 x 137%” 
18 Head of a Girl. (c.1890). Charcoal, 2054 x 1434” 

19 Head of a Child. (c.1890). Charcoal, 197% x 147%” 

20 Young Girl. (c.1890). Charcoal, 193 x 141%” 

21 Woman at a Window. (c.1890). Charcoal, 20 x 1444” 
22 Edouard Vuillard. (1900?). Pen and ink, 107% x 9”. Com- 

pare no. 45, To old age (1886) 
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ALBUMS OF LITHOGRAPHS 

In the Dream (Dans le Réve), a portfolio of 10 lithographs and 
a frontispiece, 1879 

23 Eclosion (M.27) 

24 Germination (M.28) 

25 The Gambler (M.31) 

*26 Gnome (M.32) 

27 Felinity (M.33) 

28 Vision (M.34) 

29 Sad Ascent (M.35) 


To Edgar Poe, a portfolio of 6 lithographs and a frontispiece 
dedicated to Edgar Poe, 1882 
*30 The eye like a strange balloon mounts toward infinity (M.38) 
*31 The death mask sounds the funeral knell (M.40) 

32 The breath that governs beings is also in the spheres (M.42) 


The Beginning (Les Origines), a portfolio of 8 lithographs and 
a frontispiece, 1883 
33 Frontispiece (M.44) 
34 At the substrata of matter life awoke (M.45) 
35 Cyclops (M.47) 
36 Siren (M.48) 
37 Satyr (M.49) 
38 Man (M.52) 


iS) 


Homage to Goya, a portfolio of 6 lithographs dedicated to 
Goya, 1885 
39 In my dream I saw a face of mystery in the sky (M.54) 
*40 ... the marsh flower, a sad and human face (M.55 
41 ...@ madman in a dismal landscape (M.56) 
42 ... there were also embryonic creatures (M.57) 
43 ... a Strange juggler (M.58) 
44 I awoke to see the goddess of intelligibility, a profile austere and 
obdurate (M.59) 
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The Night (La Nuit), a portfolio of 6 lithographs, 1886 
45 To old age (M.62) 

46 The man was alone in the night landscape (M.63) 

47 The chimera looked at everything with fright (M.65) 
48 The priestesses were waiting (M.66) 

49 And the seeker sought the infinite (M.67) 


The Juror (Le Juré), 7 lithographs illustrating a “‘mono- 
drame”’ by Edmont Picard, 1887 

50 In the maze of branches the ghostly form appeared (M.76) 
51 In the tower a clock struck (M.77) 

52 Was there not an invisible world? (M.79) 

53 The dream achieved by death (M.81) 


Dreams (Songes), a portfolio of 6 lithographs, dedicated to 
the memory of Armand Clavaud, 1891 

54 Apotheosis: the Astral Idol (M.111) 

55 Under the wing of shadow, the black creature bit deep (M.113) 
*56 The Day (M.115) 


The Temptation of St. Anthony. Three series of illustrations for 
Flaubert’s drama: the first, Tentation de Saint-Antoine, 10 
lithographs and a frontispiece (M.83-93), 1888; the second, 
A Gustave Flaubert, 6 lithographs and a frontispiece (M.94-100), 
1889; the third, Tentation de Saint-Antoine, 24 lithographs 
(M.134-157, J.135:1-24), 1896. 

Selections from all three portfolios are shown together. The 
characters are listed in order of appearance. Then follow 
stage directions or, more exactly, descriptions of other visions 
of St. Anthony. 


57 St. AntHony: Help me! O my God! (M.135) 

58 Tue Devi, bearing beneath his wings the Seven Deadly Sins 
(M.85) 

59 THE QueEN OF SHEBA: There is sweetness in my kisses 
(M.137) 

60 THe Gymnosopuist: J have buried myself in solitude. I 
dwelt in the tree behind (M.142) 

61 Tue Buppua: IJ was led unto the schools. I knew more than 
the teachers (M.132) 

62 THe BuppHa: Intelligence became mine! I became the 
Buddha (M.145) 

63 A Monster, a skull, crowned with roses, dominating the 
torso of a woman nacreously white (M.89) 

64 OANnEs, a singular being with the head of a man upon the 
body of a fish (M.88) 

65 Oannes: J, the first consciousness of Chaos, arose from the 
abyss (M.147) 

66 Isis: J am always the great Isis! None have yet lifted my veil! 
My fruit is the sun! (M.149) 

67 Deatu: It is I who make thee awful! Let us embrace. (M.153) 

*68 Deatu: Mine irony surpasseth all others (M.97) 

69 Tue Sciapops: Fettered to the earth by our hair . . 
as low as possible. That is the secret of happiness. (M.100) 

70 THE Beasts OF THE SEA, round as wineskins, flat as blades 
(M.155 

71 Frontispiece for A Gustave Flaubert, first state without 
letters (M.94) 
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The Apocalypse According to St. John, a portfolio of twelve 
lithographs and a frontispiece ( J.137:1-13), 1899 
86 Frontispiece (M.173) 
87 And he had in his right hand seven stars: and out of his mouth 
went a sharp two-edged sword (M.174) 

88 And I saw in the right hand of him that sat on the throne a book 
written within and on the back side sealed with seven seals 
(M.175) 

89 And his name that sat on him was Death . . . (M.176) 
go And the angel took the censer . . . (M.177 














g1 And there appeared a great wonder in heaven . . . a woman 
clothed with the sun... (M.179) 
g2 And I saw an angel come down from heaven, having the key of 







the bottomless pit and a great chain in his hand (M.181) 
93 And he laid hold on the dragon, that old serpent which is the 







Devil and Satan, and bound him with a thousand years 
(M.182) 

94 And I John saw the holy city, new Jerusalem, coming down 
Jrom God out of Heaven (M.184) 

95 And I John saw these things and heard them (M.185) 











INDIVIDUAL LITHOGRAPHS 


96 The Egg (M.60). 1885 

97 Profile of Light (M.61). 1886 

98 Young Girl (M.70). 1887 

99 Christ (M.71). 1887 

*100 The Spider (M.72). 1887 

101 Pegasus Captive (M.102). 1889 

102 El Moghreb al Aksa (M.103). 1889 
103 The Damnation of the Artist (M.104). 1889 
104. The Black Flames (M.106). 1890 
105 Closed Eyes (M.107). 1890 

106 The Haloed Snake (M.108). 1890 






























The Wing. (1893.) Lithograph, 1244 x 9°,”. Museum of 
Modern Art, New York, Lillie P. Bliss Collection 





72 The flogging of Ammonaria (M.95) 107 The Saint and the Thistle (M.109). 1890 
73, A stretch of water; then the figure of a prostitute, the corner of a 108 Parsifal (M.116). 1892 
temple, a soldier, a chariot with two white horses prancing 109 Druidess (M.117). 1892 
(M.84) 110 The Reader (M.119). 1892 
74 The Emperor's Palace . . . columns of basalt everywhere *r11 Tree (M.120). 1892 
(M.136) *112 The Wing (M.122). 1893 
75 Flowers fall and a python’s head appears (M.138) 113 Light (M.123). 1893 
) 76 In the darkness people pray and weep (M.139) 114 The Artist’s Son (M.125). 1893 
77 An arid plain . . . as might be seen about abandoned quarries *115, The Cell of Hearing (M.126). 1894 
(M.140) *116 The Possessed, first state (M.128). 1894 
) *78 A formless world where eyes floated like mollusks (M.146) *117 The Possessed, second state (M.128). 1894 
79 All manner of frightful creatures arose (M.91) 118 Briinnhilde (M.130). 1894 
| 80 All sorts of people inhabit the countries of the ocean (M.156) *119 Celestial Art (M.131). 1894 
81 Day at last appears . . . and in the very eye of the sun shines 120 The Centaur (M.133). 1895 
| the face of Jesus Christ (M.157) 121 Old Knight (M.158) (J.134). 1896 
122 Beatrice (M.168) (J.136). 1897 
The Haunted House (La Maison Hantée), 6 lithographs and a 123 Child with Flowers (M.169). 1897 
frontispiece to accompany a French translation of Edward 124 The Artist’s Son (M.170). 1898 
Bulwer Lytton’s The Haunted and the Haunters, 1896 125 Woman with Flowers (M.189). 1900 
82 On the chair . . . a misty outline of a human figure (M.161) 126 Edouard Vuillard (M.190). 1900 
83 A pale light . . . shapeless and unsubstantial (M.162) 127 Pierre Bonnard (M.191). 1902 
84 A woman’s hand . . . seemingly as much of flesh and blood as 128 Paul Sérusier (M.192). 1903 
my own (M.164) 129 Juliette Dodu (M.195). 1904 


85 Larvae... the swarming life . . . in a drop of water (M.165) 130 Roger Marx (M.196). 1904 














